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Reports from tije Classical jpicltr 

Edited by J. J. Schlicher 

It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 



COLLATERAL WORK IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
A number of circular letters were recently sent to teachers of Latin and Greek 
in high schools and other institutions which maintain a similar course, asking for 
information with regard to their practice in the matter of collateral work. Con- 
siderably more than one hundred replies were received, which give a comprehen- 
sive view of what is attempted along this line, and also of what the teachers in the 
different parts of the country think about this work in its various phases. Many 
of those who replied had the kindness to be very frank, and the suggestions and 
criticism which they offer, no less than the actual record of their experience and 
practice, put the Journal under great obligation to them. It is to be hoped that 
such expression of opinion on their part may be more and more freely offered, 
and that the readers of the Journal, without distinction, may avail themselves of 
their privilege of suggesting other subjects and fields in which they think that 
the experience and views of their fellows may be of value to them. There is no 
reason why one or more inquiries of this kind should not be made each year. 
Certainly, a clear and true understanding of the problems which we have before 
us can be gained only from a wide knowledge of existing conditions. 

The Methods Pursued. — Even a cursory examination shows that there is a 
great difference between the schools in the East and those in the West. In the 
great majority of the former no attempt is made to deal with ancient life, mythology, 
topography, art, history of literature, etc., apart from the immediate requirements 
of the daily lesson in the text. In some cases, to be sure, these incidental explana- 
tions are full, and made with a view to a more or less complete treatment of the 
field. But it is only in comparatively rare instances, apparently, that special 
exercises of a class are given to the study of the collateral subjects primarily for 
their own sake. 

There are several reasons for this. Some teachers, a much larger proportion 
in the East than in the West, hold the view that it cannot be the province of classical 
education, in any degree, simply to furnish information. Others think that all 
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systematic work in collateral subjects belongs properly to the college and the 
university. Still others, and they are not a few, complain of the increasing require- 
ments for entrance made by the colleges, which leave them barely time to do the 
translating that is demanded. Then, the greater stability of the course in the 
eastern schools makes it possible for them to rely on the departments of English 
and history for a certain amount of instruction in these various lines. It appears 
to be quite generally understood that this is a part of the pupil's equipment for 
language work which those departments are expected to furnish — an evidence of 
organized co-operation which is all too frequently lacking in the West. 

Generally speaking, the eastern schools are better equipped for efficient 
collateral work, since more of them have collections of photographs, slides, casts, 
etc. Occasional illustrated lectures are given in many of them, but they seem 
to be less organically connected with the rest of the student's work than similar 
exercises are, as a rule, in the West. These lectures are sometimes given by 
instructors from colleges or universities, a practice which ought to be extended, 
for the good of both the secondary and the higher institutions. The collateral 
work of those schools which do undertake it more or less systematically, does not 
differ greatly from that which is prevalent in the West, and need not be given 
separate treatment. 

Of the high schools in the West a very considerable proportion, perhaps two- 
thirds of those which sent replies, do some, more or less systematic, work in colla- 
teral subjects. It is done very generally during the third and fourth years of the 
course, in connection with the reading of Cicero, Virgil, and Ovid. Here and there 
a teacher carries some sort of collateral work through the second year, or even 
through the first. The exercises devoted to collateral work occur in must schools 
at irregular intervals. Some, however, report a fixed day each week or one day 
in two, three, or four weeks. Still others have regular courses, especially in my- 
thology and, of course, in history. One school has a five-hour course, extending 
over a term, devoted entirely to mythology and ancient geography. 

A regular textbook does not seem to be used, except in some schools for the 
study of mythology. The pupils are assigned reading, or topics to work up, 
in the library, and these are presented and discussed in class. Some teachers get 
better results by giving short talks themselves, or inviting in other teachers of the 
school who happen to have special interest or knowledge in a particular subject 
that is under discussion. By others a single topic, such as the Roman Forum or 
the Laocoon story as it appears in art and literature, is given a somewhat fuller 
treatment during several days in succession. 

The Different Fields of Study. — The field in which the schools do most of 
their collateral work is not the same in all sections of the country. In fact, there 
are some very marked local preferences. This appears from the answer to the 
question, What books are most extensively used in collateral study and are 
found most helpful to the pupils? The most surprising thing, perhaps, is the 
number of different books that are named. It will not be possible to give even 
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approximately all the titles, which run well into the hundreds. But it will be a 
matter of interest to know in what fields these books are found in greatest numbers 
for each section of the country. This information is given in the table below. 
The sections are as follows: East (New England and Middle States), East Central 
(Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin), West Central (Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North and South Dakota), Far West and South. 
Where a separate listing is given for Greek, the figures appear in parentheses. 



Mythology 

Art 

Roman (Greek) Life and Institutions 

Roman (Greek) Topography and Remains 
Roman (Greek) Literature and Biography 

Classical Dictionaries and Handbooks 

Ancient History 



East 


East 


West 


Central 


Central 


19 


36 


21 


6 




4 


16 (i S ) 


47 (12) 


3° (6) 


7(6) 


12 (4) 


2 7 (3) 


7(5) 


42 (n) 


2° (3) 


13 


29 


IS 


9 


11 


5 



West and 
South 



iS 

9(1) 
2 

8 
10 
13 



In addition, translations of the following ancient authors are mentioned: Plu- 
tarch (7),Thucydides (1), Herodotus (1), Suetonius (1), the Iliad (3), The Odyssey 
(1), the Homeric Hymns (1), Virgil (2), Euripides (1); Davis A Friend of Caesar 
is mentioned four times. 

It appears from the table that all sections pay much attention to mythology. 
In addition to this, the eastern schools lay special stress upon Greek life and, 
relatively speaking, on the excavations and remains in Greece, while they give 
little attention to works on literature and biography. The schools of the central 
states east of the Mississippi give the greatest share of their attention to Roman 
life and to biography and literature, while those west of the Mississippi differ from 
them mainly in the large number of works on the topography of Rome and Pompeii. 
It is noteworthy, also, that while in the former section not a single book on art 
appears, four are mentioned in the latter. In the Far West and South, on the 
other hand, very small attention is given to topography, and a great deal to ancient 
history. 

A number of suggestions, embodying the teacher's method, are made by the 
way, and these may be of interest. A point is made of explaining fully such matter s 
as appear in the lesson for the next day, before it is assigned for preparation. The 
time usually given to the recitation is allowed for the assigned collateral reading, 
the teacher going with the pupils to the library to direct them. The papers pre- 
pared in the collateral lines of work are treated as exercises in English, for which 
the pupils are given credit in the department of rhetoric and English composition. 
A syllabus is prepared by the teacher, especially adapted to the needs of her school 
and the equipment of its library. Excursions are made about town in search of 
ancient architectural elements in modern buildings. In connection with the 
teaching of Greek, a special effort is made to teach thoroughly the whole story of 
the Trojan War. Or the whole Iliad and Odyssey are read in translation, and 
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sometimes compared, in more or less detail, with the Aeneid. In one school a 
book of the Odyssey is read in translation once a week by the teacher, attendance 
being made voluntary. 

The following books were mentioned ten or more times, and are arranged in 
the order of their frequency of occurrence. Gayley's Classic Myths heads the list, 
being mentioned thirty times, Johnston's Private Life of the Romans twenty- 
seven times, etc. 



Gayley Classic Myths 

Johnston Private Life of the Romans 

Harper Classical Dictionary 

Bullfinch The Age of Fable 

Lanciani (usually Ruins and Excavations 

of Ancient Rome) 

Preston and Dodge Private Life of the 

Romans 

Guerber Myths of Greece and Rome 

Smith Classical Dictionary 

Mau Pompeii 

Sellar Virgil 

Guhl and Koner Life of the Greeks and 

Romans 

Becker Gallus 

Cruttwell History of Latin Literature .... 

Schliemann (some one book) 

Church Roman Life in the Days of Cicero 



, 


East 


West 


West and 




Central 


Central 


South 


4 


*7 


7 


2 


3 


IS 


7 


2 


3 


14 


4 


5 


8 


4 


6 


3 


2 


7 


n 


i 


I 


8 


7 


i 


I 


8 


S 


2 


2 


7 


2 


I 


3 


3 


s 




2 


3 


5 


I 


I 


6 


3 


2 


4 


S 


2 






6 


3 


I 


6 


3 


i 




2 


2 


5 


I 



As to results, teachers who give some systematic attention to collateral work 
are almost without exception well satisfied. They speak particularly of the 
increase of interest in their Latin work as a whole, and of the closer touch with 
ancient life and the more perfect realization by the pupils of what they are reading 
about. Some few state that their pupils prefer the translation, but they say that 
they believe the collateral work is valuable to them, and keep it up for that reason. 
In some schools, especially in the Middle West, Latin clubs have been formed 
among the high-school students, and where this is the case, a large part, or all, of 
the collateral work is done in preparation for the meetings of these organizations. 
A fuller account of them will be given below. 

The Equipment for Collateral Work. — With very few exceptions the high 
schools and other institutions replying to the circular reported libraries of their 
own, either large or small. In some cases — not as many as one would suppose, 
nor as many as might be — the school depends in whole or part upon the library 
of the city, which is expected to meet this demand like any other. Very few 
schools, and these mostly in New England, report a classical library of over a 
thousand volumes. Some two dozen more of those who give a definite number, 
have over a hundred books dealing with various collateral subjects, but the major- 
ity, especially large in the West, have less than this. Perhaps one-half of the latter 
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schools have at least fifty books, and while this number is not large, the fact that 
so few schools are absolutely without some books of their own, is very encouraging 
and a distinct augury of better things in the future. 

While practically all the schools reporting seem to be equipped with classical 
maps, only about half of them either own or have access to slides, photographs, or 
other pictures. So far as can be made out from the limited information, Massa- 
chusetts and Illinois head the list. Perhaps this is not so surprising, as it is that 
some of the immediate neighbors of these states, not differing greatly from them 
in age, wealth, and population, should make such a poor showing as they do. The 
possession of slides and pictures is, apparently, as yet largely a local matter. 
Photographs are more common than slides, as one would expect. The number 
for the individual school ranges from a few dozen to several hundred, or even a 
thousand or more. This illustrative material is held and used in common with 
other departments in about half of the schools, and exclusively by the department 
of Latin or Greek in the others. Joint possession is more common in the East, 
exclusive possession in the West. Many schools have large framed pictures of 
classical interest on the walls of their classrooms and auditorium. A few, espe- 
cially among the private schools in the East, have adopted the admirable plan of 
lining their corridors with pictures of this kind, thus turning them into a school 
museum. Plaster casts and other articles of a similar kind are as yet rather few 
and far between, though a considerable number of schools have a few pieces, 
and the possession of a little money which has been made at an entertainment, 
seems naturally to incline the high-school mind in that direction. 

The Perry prints, those published by the Bureau of University Travel, and 
others like them, are not used as extensively as one might think, considering their 
small cost. The chief trouble is, perhaps, that they are not adapted directly 
enough to the needs of the high school. It is time that some one undertook the 
publication of good and inexpensive prints of this sort which meet the needs 
of the high-school classical departments. Several teachers express a desire to 
have reproductions of modern paintings and sculpture illustrating such ancient 
subjects as belong to the field of secondary Latin. A collection of several hundred 
pictures of uniform size and cost, similar to the Bureau of University Travel series, 
could be easily made up. It might include, besides the modern works referred to, 
the most suitable and perfectly preserved sculptures of antiquity (among them a 
number from the column of Trajan, for example, and from other reliefs illus- 
trating ancient life), the illustrations in the manuscripts of Virgil, such ancient 
coins, mosaics, and paintings as have a close connection with high-school authors, 
reproductions of models illustrating dress, armor, furniture, and other implements 
of daily life and of trade, some of the most important portrait statues and remains 
of buildings, especially those which have a bearing on high-school work, and a 
number of views of famous places and characteristic scenery and life in Italy, 
Greece, Gaul, etc. 

No account of illustrative material in the schools is complete without a mention 
of the extent to which the deficiencies of the school are made up by private collec- 
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tions of photographs, slides, illustrated postal cards, and relics, such as ancient 
coins, lamps, pottery, statuettes, etc., which the teachers possess themselves. 
The eagerness with which they will spend part of their limited salary for things of 
this kind is well illustrated by the fate of a small collection of about 150 Roman 
coins which was recently offered for sale at a western institution. Out of twelve 
high-school teachers in other towns to whose notice the matter was brought, nine 
sent in orders, and between them and the students of the institution itself, two- 
thirds of the coins had been bought within a week. 

Illustrative Material Made by the Students. — Classical teachers have been, on 
the whole, rather slow to profit by the experience of other departments. They 
have either been content with the fact that the traditional methods in their work 
have, all in all, worked well, or they have simply yielded to the charge that theirs 
is an ancient discipline, which may well be tolerated, to a certain extent, for the 
sake of its past and its prestige. There has been too much unwillingness among 
them to recognize changes in conditions that have already taken place, and what 
is as bad, if not actually worse, a disposition to attribute a greater success in some 
other department to an attempt to pander to the meaner inclinations of the pupils. 
As a matter of fact, these successes are often due simply to a stronger appeal made 
by different methods of teaching. If the modern languages, for instance, enlist 
more students, it is at least in part due to the greater satisfaction derived from the 
early feeling of mastery which a revolution in methods of teaching now makes 
possible in them. And the manual-training and industrial work, which is going 
into our high schools so irresistibly, owes its success less to its practical value for 
later life than to the fact that it appeals to a neglected set of possible activities in 
the boy. 

The question arises whether it might not be possible for teachers of the classics 
to take advantage, at least to a degree, of important facts like these. Of what 
assistance can a department of manual training be to a teacher of Latin in a high 
school ? Or, in the absence of such a department, what use can a teacher of 
Latin make of that strong desire to produce something of a tangible kind, which 
makes the industrial work of a school such a strong attraction, especially to a boy ? 
This would probably, to many classical teachers, not appeal as a question deserv- 
ing much serious consideration. And yet, there is scarcely a single department 
of industrial work which might not in some way be made serviceable to the work 
in the classics. To have drawn an accurate map of Gaul, by adding a little to it 
each day, will put new interest into every iter facer e and flumen transire. A care- 
ful drawing, from different points of view, of the various implements of warfare 
and armor, will resolve many a knotty ablative absolute and make the boy wonder, 
before each new battle, how this time they will use the weapons which he knows 
so well. Better still, if he has made himself a real equipment of gladius, pilum, 
scutum, and the rest. It will then hardly be possible for him to sit idly by even 
through a charge ex superiore loco. Why should not a pupil who is at all inclined 
that way be encouraged to make his own set of illustrations for the Aeneid? One 
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who has made a model of the Seven Hills in clay may ever after pass by in silent 
contempt the hash of the average map of the Forum, and what is more and better, 
he will also remember with a keener appreciation any reference to a landmark in 
that neighborhood. Let a Latin class once co-operate in making tunics, togas, 
sandals, writing-tablets, all things easily within the power of the high-school pupil, 
and it will be a strange result of the calculation if the work in Latin does not reap 
the chief benefit from it. Of course, it must all be strictly incidental and subordi- 
nate to the main purpose. 

Really, the question is not such a theoretical one as it may seem. Indeed the 
Latin pupils in a number of schools, especially in the Middle West, have for some 
time been making maps for their department, ancient costumes for one occasion 
or another, hurling-machines and other implements of war, scrolls, models of the 
Roman house, the temple, and the theater, models of Roman ships, and, last but not 
least, of the bridge across the Rhine. However it may have come about, the 
making of Caesar's bridge is already a widespread achievement. More than one- 
sixth of the schools that sent replies from this section have done it, and some of 
them several times, without the co-operation of any other department whatever. 
It is certainly a result the great dictator never anticipated when he ran in a copy 
of the constructor's specifications, far-sighted as he was. The use that may be 
made by the pupils of drawing, both to express and to fix their ideas in the classics, 
is suggested and illustrated by this year's Sibylline Leaves, published by the 
classical students of the Kansas City High School. 

But even where time and inclination are lacking to produce things, the need 
for them exists. It may not be agreeable to contemplate, but it is a fact that we 
are so dominated today by the things that can be seen and handled, that it is hard, 
in some communities at least, to bring pupils, especially boys, to a free use of their 
intellect or imagination, except in the most rudimentary way. The gap between 
the natural man (and boy) and that kind of mental exercise which the study of 
language demands has become wider than it used to be. It is not for the classical 
teacher to acquiesce, but to bridge it somehow, for the boy's sake. A timely 
suggestion is made by two of the teachers, to the effect that someone ought to 
undertake the manufacture of good, reasonably faithful, and not too expensive 
facsimiles and models of various objects illustrating the life of ancient times. 
That it would be profitable to him and a great help to us all, can hardly be doubted. 

Latin Clubs among High-School Students. — One attempt at solving some of 
the manifold difficulties of the high-school teacher of Latin is by the formation 
of voluntary organizations, or clubs, among the pupils. Some of these have in the 
past been mentioned in the Journal. They are usually managed in much the 
same way as a literary society, with a programme once or twice a month, or 
oftener, which is composed of some half-dozen short papers, reports, recitations, 
songs, etc. The numbers of a programme usually center about one or two subjects 
of interest to the students of Latin. Some of the clubs confine themselves 
quite strictly to topics connected with antiquity — Roman life, customs, great 
men and literary works, Pompeii — while the programmes of others are more 
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varied and aim, in addition, at some acquaintance with the modern life and people 
of Italy and Greece and the place they are given in English and American literature. 
A good share of the collateral work of a school can be done in this way, and the 
interest, wherever these clubs exist, appears to be, without exception, very great. 
The following programmes, taken somewhat at random from those recently given 
in such clubs, illustrate well the various possibilities of their meetings. 

Roman Britain 

Caesar's Invasion 

The Later Roman Conquest 

Story of Boadicea 

Recitation: "Boadicea" (Cowper) 

Story of Cymbeline (from Shakespeare) 

Some Common English Words derived 
from Latin 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
Cicero 

Cicero, the Father of Letters 

His Exile 

Politicians of Ancient Rome 

Debate: Resolved that Catiline was 
Unjustly Accused 

Reading: " Cicero in Maine" 

Christmas Programme 
The Saturnalia 
Connection between the Saturnalia and 

Christmas 
Some Christmas Superstitions 



Work done by Roman Slaves 

Source of Supply of Roman Slaves 

Recitation: "Pompey's Christmas" 
Pompeii 

The Destruction of Pompeii and 
Modern Excavations 

The Forum 

The Bakeries 

The Amphitheater 

The Temple of Isis 
Miscellaneous Programme 

Recitation : " Chapman's Homer " 
(Keats) 

Recitation: Selection from "Ulysses" 
(Tennyson) 

The Points in the Forum made Famous 
by Cicero's Life (illustrated by 
photographs) 

Roman Libraries 

Recitation: "A Virgilian Picnic" (Eu- 
gene Field) 



At least two of the clubs discuss the Classical Journal at their meetings once 
a month. Among the pressing desiderata is a list of Latin songs suitable for 
these clubs. It would help the editor of the "Reports" to answer inquiries more 
satisfactorily, if those who conduct clubs would inform him where they obtain 
their songs. In one club a Latin newspaper, the Satura Rornana, edited by a 
student, is read at each meeting. This the club hopes to print soon. Another is 
looking forward to the acting of an idyll of Theocritus. One or two meetings a 
year are usually open to the public, and of somewhat more than ordinary impor- 
tance. Several of the clubs have their yearly programmes neatly printed, usually 
with Latin dates. One of them is in Latin from beginning to end. 



